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"UHLANS!" 



WHEN the men turned their eyes 
across the plain and beheld up- 
on the hilltop Belleville, through which 
they had passed the day before, the 
fact that they were retreating was im- 
pressed more vividly upon them. An- 
ger and disgust were general. Why 
make men suffer like that, just for the 
fun of walking them up and down the 
country ? They were advancing in col- 
umn formation across the sered plain 
in two files on the sides of the road, 
so that there was a free central space 
in which the officers could move to 
and fro and keep an eye on their men. 

One of the men, however, had with- 
in the last few minutes made a dis- 
covery that interested him greatly. To 
the left a range of hills rose one above 
another as they receded from the road. 
From the skirt of a little wood, far up 
on the mountain-side, the soldier had 
seen a horseman emerge. Then an- 
other appeared, and then still another. 
There they stood, all three of them, 
without sign of life, apparently no 
larger than a man's hand and looking 
like delicately fashioned toys. He 
thought they were probably part of a 
detachment of French hussars out on 
a reconnoissance, when all at once he 
was surprised to behold little points 
of light flashing from their shoulders, 
the reflection of sunlight from epau- 
lets of brass. 

"Look there! "he said, nudging the 
corporal who was marchingat his side. 
"Uhlans!" 

The corporal stared hard. "They, 
Uhlans!" 

And Uhlans they were, indeed — the 



first Prussians that the 106th had set 
eyes on. The regiment had been in 
the field nearly six weeks now, and in 
all that time not only had never smelt 
powder, but never even seen an ene- 
my. The news spread through the 
ranks. Every head was turned to look 
at them. Not such bad-looking fellows, 
those Uhlans, after all. 

"One of them looks like a jolly little 
fat fellow," remarked one of the 106th. 

But presently an entire squadron 
came out and showed itself on a pla- 
teau to the left of the little wood. At 
sight of the threatening demonstration 
the column halted. An officer came 
riding up with orders, and the regi- 
ment moved off a little and took posi- 
tion on the bank of a small stream be- 
hind a clump of trees. The artillery 
had come racing back from the front 
on a gallop and taken possession of a 
low rounded hill. For quite two hours 
they remained there thus in line of 
battle without the occurrence of any- 
thing further. The hostile cavalry re- 
mained motionless in the distance. 
Finally, concluding that they were only 
wasting time that was valuable, the 
officers set the column moving again. 
But thenceforth the regiment was con- 
stantly greeted with the sight of Uh- 
lans popping up on its left flank wher- 
ever the ground was favorable for them, 
tracking it like sleuthhounds, disap- 
pearing behind a farmhouse only to 
reappear at the corner of a wood — a 
cordon closing in on them in the dis- 
tance and enveloping them as in the 
meshes of a gigantic, invisible net. 

I Freely adapted from "La Debacle."! 



